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CHEAP COODS! 


Dark Shades of Poplins at 37?, worth 46. 
Dark Shades of DeLaines at 25. 
Black French Cashmeres, 75, 87 and 1.00 
Dark Brown and Dark Green Cashmeres, 
$1.25, worth 1.50. 
‘A few pieces of our 87and1.00 bl’k silks left 
ilks are going up—Time to buy. 
One Case 5-4 Bleached Muslin, 124c., and 


BOne at 15 cents per yard. 


BARCAINS IN OUR STOCK. 
JOHN H. STOEES, 
700 ARCH Street, Philadelphia, 


The Philadelphia School of Design 


FOR WOMEN, 
Corner Northwest Penn Squrre and Filbert Street, will 





Breopen September Lith. Applications for admission to be 


made at the School. 
ELIZABETH CROASDALE, Priacipal. 


BARCLAY J. SMITH, 
INSURANCE 


(FIRE.) 
$34 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Orders by Mail wiil receive attention. 
RICHARDS & SHOURDS, 


Carpenters and Builders, 
No. 1125 SHEAFF ALLEY. 


(First Street above Race Street,) 
PHILADELPHIA. 
JOBBING ATTENDED TO. 


SAML. R. RICHARDS, THOMPSON SHOURDS, 
No. 256 N. Twentieth St. No. 1115 Citron St. 


ly 
TAILORING. 


GUSTAVUS GoruZes, 
(Successor to CHAS. C. JACKSON, at the Old Stand,) 
531 ARCH S8T., PHILADELPHIA, 


A Full assortment of Cloths, Cassimeres, and Vest- 
ings constantly on hand. Satisfactory Fit. Terms 
reasonable, , 

S&P PLAIN COATS A SPECIALTY.-@a 


AMOS HILLBORN & CO, 
FURNITURE, 
BEDDING, 
FEATHERS, 
BLANKETS, 


BED CLOTHING, &c. 
NO. 21 AND 23 NORTH TENTH STREET, 


Above Market, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


No. 30 


ERCILDOUN SEMINARY 
FOR YOUNG LADIES. 


This Institution hasa beautiful location near Coa- 
tesville, Chester Co., Pa., on the Penn’a Central 
R. R. The Fall and Winter Term commences 9th 
mo. 25th. Pupils can pursue a full course of study. 
The Englich Branches, Languages, Sciences, etc., 
are thoroughly and carefully taught. Terms, $85 
per session of Twenty Weeks. For Catalogues con- 
taining full particulars, address 


RICHARD DARLINGTON, Jr., Principal, 
Ercildoun, Chester Co., Pa. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE, 


TEN MILES FROM PHILADELPHIA, 
Under the care of Friends; gives a thorough colle- 
giate education to both sexes, who here pursue the 
same course of study, and receive the same degrees. 





Total expenses, including tuition, board, washing, 
use of books, &c., $350 a year. No extra charges. 


For catalogue, giving all particulars as to courses 
of study. Address 


EDWARD H. MAGILL, President. 
SWARTHMORE COLLEGE. DELAWARE CO,, PA. 


THE MIAMI VALLEY COLLEGE 


Under the care of Friends ; gives a thorough Colle- 
giate Education to both sexes, combined with suit- 
able physical industries. Expenses for the year, 
about $200. Three convenient dwelling houses for 
rent, to parties wishing their children to home with 
them. 
For catalogue with full particulars, address 
A. WRIGHT, President, 
Springboro, Warren co., Ohio. 


APLEWOOD INSTITUTE FOR BOTH SEXES 
at Concordville, Delaware county, Pa., on the 
Philadelphia and Baltimore Central Railroad. 
English Branches, Mathematics and the Sciences 
receive special attention. 
Greek, Latin, German, French, Spanish, &c., are 
thoroughly taught. 
Rates have been reduced to $4.00 per week for 
girls, and $4.50 for boys. 
Term commences Ninth month 18th. 
Send for circular to 





JOSEPH SHORTLIDGE. 


CHAFPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE. 


A Boarding School for both sexes, under the care 
of Purchase Quarterly Meeting of Friend-, offers 
superior advantages at moderate rates. Healthy lo- 
cation. Convenient of access. Send for circular. 

S. C. COLLINS, A. M. Principal, 
Chappaqua, Westchester county, N. Y. 


WOODSTOWN ACADEMY 


for both sexes. Reopens Eighth month 28, 1876. Thorough 
instruction, careful supervision home ecomforta. 
Music, painting and drawing, by first-class teachers. Pre- 
paration of teachers a specialty. Terms moderate. For 
catalogues, address 


A. C. NORRIS, Woodstown, N. J. 
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The President of the BRYANT & STRATTON BUSINESS COLLEGE, Phi Iphia, 
made arrangements so that parties desiring to attend this Institution during the progress of — phis, has 


UNITED STATES CENTENNIAL EXHIBITION 


can secure good board at the present low rates, It will take at least a month to thoroughly examine the numerous 
objects of interest from all parts of the world, and this can easily be done afternoons and on Saturdays, with. 
out interfering with the regular course of study. No such opportunity for obtaining a business educaiion and 
caluable geveral information will ever again be presented. For full particulars, address 

J. E. SOULE, President, 108 South Tenth Street, Philadelphia, Pa, 








“THE BEST POLISH IN THE WORLD.” 












Avenue, near West End. 
baths; full view of the ocean. 
month 10th. Terms moderate. 


N. D. ROBERTS. 


66, MER. SCHOOL INST.” is a reliable Educa- 

tional Agency of 20 years successful experience 
in representing Teachers of known ability to Families and 
Schools of every grade. Bulletin for Candidates for Au- 
tamo Session now in preparation. Explanatory Circulars 


for stamp. 
J. W. SHERMERHORN, A. M., Actuary. 14 Bond £t. N.Y, 


CALEB D, SHREVE, . 
COUNSELLOR AT LAW, 


No. 106 Market Street, 
CAMDEN, N. J. 


CHANDELIERS | 


Will open Sixth 
















And Bracket Lamps. 
Best Quality Silver- 
Plated Ware. 








PLATE GUARANTEED 


Foreign and Domestic 
Bronzes and Fancy Ornaments 


A. J. WEIDENER, 
36 S. Second Street, Phila., Pa. 


$65 PER QUARTER FOR YOUNG 
MEN‘ AND BOYS 


| BOARDING, SCHOOLING, BOOKS, &c. 














No extra charges whatever. Special atiention and extra 
—— instruction for packward _ and young boys. 
0 Instructors. English, Classical and Mathematical 
! i Courses. French and German spoken in language classes, 

i Natural Sciences by Prof. C.S. Gauntt, M.D.; Book Keep- 
) j ing and Penmanship by Prof. W. P. Hammond, author of 
| f Potter & Hammond’s Books. Two Lectures a week by 









| Philadelphia Professors, with the finest and fullest appa- 
i ratus fer experiment and illustration. Fine building with 
-65 rooms. Heated in all stories and lighted with gas, hot 









i and cold baths, Gymnasium, &c., Ample grounds. Healthy 
' focation. 
! Circular contains p‘cture of building and full particulars 
| with 100 references and letters from Bayard Taylor, Col. 
| Riehard J. Hinton, Gov. Jonn L. Routt, Judge George M. 
} Vavhoesen, Ex-President Hiil, Rev. Dr. A. P. Peabody, Rey 
John Long, Samuel Martin, Ar.os J. Peaslee, Dr. B. L.ppin- 
cott and others. School 12 miles by rail from 31st and 
Chestnut street Philadelphia. 14 daily trains. Coach meets 
them regularly without charge. School only five minutes 
from Media Station. School opens Ninth month 11th. 
Pupils admitted at any time. Address 
SWITHIN C. SHORTLIDGE, 
(Harvard University, A..M.,) Media, Pa. 


| A HOME BOARDING SOHOOL 


for small children. Thorough instruction. Special 
attention given to health, morals and manners. 
SARAH E. FELL, 
Mechanicsville, Bucks county, Pa. 
Reverence.—A. B. Ivins, A. M., Principal Friends’ 
Central Schocl, Philadelphia. 






















EACH COTTAGE, ATLANTIC CITY, PACIFIC 
Hot and cold sea 














| YOARDING—TEMPORARY OR PERMA) 
board in Friends’ family. Call or addregg 











| L. R., 111 N. 16th Street, Philadelphj 01 
l SPRUCE STREET, PLEASANT RQ Vv 
10 with good Board, Transient or P, es 
nent. EDIT 
ANTED.—A WOMAN FRIEND, ABOUT ooun 
hours daily, to teach a child of eight 
at her home. Address 
A. E. COOPER, aT) 
1931 Spring Carden Sty 
TRUNKS! TRUNKS! TRUNKS 
BUY OF THE MANUFACTURER! = 
BUY OF THE MANUFACTURER! Beco 
OUR MOTTO: _ “First-Class goods at low pric scrit 
Trunks, Bags, Valises, Shawl, Shoulder, and 
Siraps, Pock-t- Books, etc., wholesale or retail. 
ORIENTAL TRUNK FACTORY, It 
No. 818 Market § the t 


South side, half way between Eighth and Ninth. 
Repairing promptly done, and goods called for and 
livered. Remember the number, 818, 818. 





BEST IN THE WORLD 








BLATCHLEY’S - 
; HORIZONTAL = 
A lce-Cream Freer). 
rs (TINGLEY's PATENT) 
fin For } aloons, Hotels, Families, 
: = or Ice-Cream Manufacturers, 
in the economy and perfection of its work is entirely un 
equaled. The closed head willsave ice enough in one season 
to pay for the machine. The tub requires but one filling to 
freeze. Sizes,3 to 40 quarts. Visitors are cordially invi t 
when in town to the Big Exhibition, to come and see us 0 
or send for descriptive circular and price-list. Very liber fre 
arrangements made with the trade. he machines can also 
Cor anes Sand N Column etter ONO nm Pe 
G. G. BLATOHLEY, Manufr., 506 Commerce St., Phila § {jc 
WE MAKE A SPECIALTY OF it 
s 1 
American and Imported a 
Key and Stem Winding Watches ‘ 
Also repairing and warranting complicated fe 
and plain Watches and Clocks. k 
SOLID SILVER AND PLATED SPOONS AND FORKS, © 
OLD GOLD, SILVER and PLATINA taken in Exch h 
ISAAC DIXON & SON, 1208. 11thSt., Phila ¥ 
HAYES, COULTER & CO., h 
MANUFACTURER OF 
Heaters, Ranges, and Slate Mantels, ¥ 
1305 Chestnut St., Phila. Send for catalogues. k 
c 
ATLANTIC CITY. . 
The RUSCOMBE. This home-like house will } 
kept open through the Ninth and Tenth mon 
Unobstructed ocean front. Two doors from wai a 
baths. F I 
Terms, $14 and $12 per week. Best Referen } 
Please address LOUISA R. WARRINGTON. : 
LYDIA A. MURPHY, ‘ 
PLAIN AND FANCY MILLINER,§ ‘ 
7 


537 FRANKLIN STREET, 
Above Spring Garden, 2d door below Green. Philadelp 
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NT Re VOL. X XXIII. PHILADELPHIA, NINTH MONTH 16, 1876. No. 30. 
0 
t or P — AAA LOLI AAR nnn nr nnn 
EDITED AND PUBLISHED BY AN ASSOCIATION OF FRIENDS. 
BOUT Pg Ce epee CONTENTS: 
eight COMMUNICATIONS HUST BE ADDRESSED AND PAYMENTS MADE TO acetates le ; ‘ a 
spects and Prospects of American Life (concluded)..... 165 
JOHN COMLY, AGENT, Be TetOO AGES PIR OR ccrceneceinintnss erintesianissaninnegunnineininn 467 
aera AT PUBLICATION OFFICE, No. 706 ARCH STREET eae and Easy Way—Is it God’s Way ?.rsccsseseeeees 469 
" Authentic Story of an Apparition. .....ccse scsccseccserseesceees 
OFFICE OPEN from 9 A. M. to 4 P. M. MOOR) TRGCC AIG csenicesci sensi cekesastintdteisenstittatines ean 
UNKS! TERMS:—TO BE PAID IN ADVANCE Eptror1aL:—Ohio Yearly Meeting—Air and Light......... 
-ER! The Paper is issued every week. Tp entsiniscicacnchecntadiniiinasnnnntniann. eutieaiillaaate tenes 
PER! The Taiaty-Tsirp Volume commenced on the 26th of Centennial Notes 
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Teer From the Christian Register. be, and we cannot get away from it. If it is 
cna ASPECTS AND PROSPECTS OF AMERICAN LIFE. | to be for a ferry—well, we modify the old 
Pamilieg BY BROOKE HERFORD, boat-shape, but reluctantly, and trying all we 
uu . . . 
ntirely un. (Concluded from page 451.] can to make it look still like a boat, and the 
fli to You have the advantage of not being tied | consequence is, that even in Liverpool, or on 
Invi 


nd see toa long past aswe are. Wecan’t get away 
oxy lives 


scanaig @ from our long past; everything we do de- 
ural Hal, § pends not upon the mere abstract considera- 
St., Phil § tion of what we want to do, but, largely, 


, upon what has been done before; we make a 

little improvement on that, but riot much at 
coe s time—very seldom strike out quite anew. 
atches® Now in America, it is quite different. You 
licated | Daven’t any past—not to hold you. You 

furbish up the “ Pilgrim Fathers” and “ Bun- 

ker Hill” now and then, and get up a aort of 
JAKS. antiquarian interest about some meeting- 
1 Exchage houses a couple of hundred years old; but 
., Phila What I mean is, that you haven’t that subtle 


element of a long past out of which things 
have silently grown to be what they are, and 


mtels, § which holds you so that still things can only 
gues. keep growing, hardly ever get right changed, 


se will 


So when Americans want anything they sim- 
ly look at what they want, and make it. 


re hey wanted ferries across their great rivers 
om wa &t New York and Boston. Well, they simply 


build a sort of great, comfortable waiting- 


onal room and put a keel under it, and engines, 

‘3% and have, to English eyes, the most marvel- 
. ous-looking ‘monster that ever floated. We 
NER,» can’t do that. Weare an old sea-going folk, 


with one rooted idea of what a boat should 


Liladelp 


the Thames, our ferry steamers are not to be 
mentioned with those in America for comfort 
and convenience. Just the same with our 
railway carriages. We couldn’t get away 
from the old coach idea. We might put 
three together, or four, but that seems about 
as far as we can go. The Americans build 
the most comfortable room they can, for the 
space, and put it on wheels; it isn’t like a 
coach at all, but it is far away better. 

So in almost everything. “Some new 
thing!” and, always, Americans want it to 
be something ahead of what has been. Of 
course they make mistakes with this impulse 
sometimes. They lay railways, now and then, 
which don’t bring traffic. They plan out 
large cities which never “come off.” They 
erect tremendous institutions which turn out 
mighty failures. They start fine, new theories. 
which dazzle the mind, and by-and-by are 
found to be utterly wrong. But still they 
never give in. They may not solve the prob- 
lem of the universe, but, at any rate, they 
stand up to it like men, and keep pressing on 
in practical things and in theoretical things, 
with a resil=o2, indomitehte fond, which, I 
believe, will right eve) ining at last. 

Then, for the third thing, even more im- 
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portant, perhaps, than these I have spoken 
of, I count the store that is set on education 
here in America. You set the key-note for it 
from the very beginning, and you have been 
nobly true to it, take your nation as a whole. 
I was aware, before I came over here, of the ex- 
cellence of the “common-school” system in the 
«ld Eastern States, but the thing that touched 
me, the thing that I was not prepared for, to 
anything like the extent to which I found it, 
was to see the value and care for education 
out in the rougher West. It seemed to me 
the one thing that brought out the best side 
of every American community. If I could 
not find any public spirit about anything else, 
I have always found it about this. Here, in 
Chicago, your general municipal affairs seem 
to me, I must own, almost given over to job- 
bery and self-interest ; but your schools here 
are noble—such grand efforts to grapple with 
the educational need of this huge mass of 
people gathered from all the nations under 
heaven ! 

I do not mean to set up America as educa- 
tionally perfect. In this,as in so many other 
things, I found the same curious mingling of 
strength and weakness. Noble schovl-build- 
ings and class-rooms and appliances—far be- 
fore ours; but then, sixty scholars in every 
one of those rooms to one teacher !—more 
than could possibly be really taught. And 
here and there, it seemed to me that the 
teaching was showy and thin. And you are 
behind us in the matter of compulsory educa- 
tion, too; to my great surprise, I found you 
haven’t a compulsory school-law anywhere, 
though you sadly need it, for there are al- 
most as many little ragged gutter-children in 
Chicago as in Manchester. But still the 
whole did seem to me so earnest, and the sys- 
tem so strong and simple and good! To see 
these great common schools supported by the 
city, and free to every child of rich and poor 
—and to a considerable extent used by both 
rich and poor—and here and there colored 
children with the rest; and above these 
“common schools” that noble “high school,” 
really more like a college, open to every boy 
or girl who can pass the examination which 
shows they are fit for it, and in which I saw 
about seven hundred young men and women 
studying together under the best masters that 
Chicago money can procure. Ah, I couldn’t 
help feeling what an augury of your Ameri- 
ean future this was! 

And it is not only in the great centres like 
Chicago that this struck me. As I went 
through the far West, I found everywhere 
something of the same thing. I found the 
beginnings of it. In the poorest and most 
untidy Western village the railroad passed 
through, I was sure to see one large, mansion- 





like building conspicuous among the loy 
frame houses, by its two or three stories and 
its belfry. At first, I used to ask what that 
was; but soon I found I did not need to 

for it was always the school-house. And ip 
every new township that is laid out, I learned 
that the middle square mile is set apart for 
the support of education.* And this stands, 
here, for the interest of the people themselves, 
You may see some neat school-houses in our 
English country villages, but they mostly 
stand for the parson’s or the squire’s interest 
in education. But in America these school. 
houses stand; for what all those poor, strug. 
gling, hard worked settlers in the log-houses 
round mean, for what they wish for and want, 
their children to have. 

And then there are the universities and 
colleges. Not very high-class, many of them, 
compared with the old universities of Europe, 
but they are the best the people can get, and 
they are constantly improving, and they are 
training the people to value college educa 
tion and putting some open door of culture 
within the reach of all. And the door is not 
opened in vain. Many of your noblest life 
stories in America are the stories of humble 
lives that began in the village school, and 
rose through the college class, attended in 
term-time, on means earned the rest of 
the year; and I believe this higher culture is 
leavening the life of your people, men and J 
women, through and through. ’ 

And then, as to higher things than intel. 
lectual culture, as to morality and religion— 
well, I do not think they area bit better here 
than in the old country; but yet I fancyI 
see, in regard to both, a certain element of 
freshness, spontaneity, unconventional inten- 
sity, that will yet, I think, give them the 
victory. 

I don’t think they are better here than in 7 
England. In some things, I think, the moral 7 
tone is lower. I think there is less principle | 
in trade here than there, and heaven knows 
we have little enough! Cheating, if it be 
smartly done, does not seem to be so much 
reprobated as there. You find apparently 
respectable people going in for large, elabo- 
rate, absolute dishonesty of a kind that there 
only professional swindlers would attempt. 
In England we hear, now and then, of some 
rascally proceedings in trade; but I do not © 
think it could be possible for twenty or thirty 
of the wealthiest, established, standard firms 
of a great trade all over England to join to- 


*Mr. Herford might put this doubly strong. In 7 
every one of our newly-surveyed townships, two | 
square miles, or two ‘sections,’ are set apart by © 
public law for school purposes. When these lands § 
are sold the proceeds go into the school fund of the 
particular State where they are situated.—Ep., 
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low gether in a huge, cleverly-concerted system of 
aa frauds by means of forged dockets, and false 
‘ hat books, and bribed excise-officers, and to go on 

a cheating the government on an enormous 
7 in scale for yeare. And, as I told you last Sun- 
a day, I think there is less principle in politics 
" or and public lite than there is in England. 

—_ And I do not think there is more religious- 
2 = ness in America to-day than there is with us. 
: ag The churches are larger and finer, and more 
— y richly fitted up, and more money is spent 
h L upon religious purposes, and you get up con- 
t — ferences and camp-meetings on a larger scale, 
pan. and the newspapersare glad to print sermons, 
— which indicates that a good proportion of 
a people like to read them. But it seemed to 
: and me as if the activity of the churches went, to 
hal to a very large extent, to mere contrivances 

m, for raising money and meeting the interest on 
ee. huge debts, and that they had very little 
» and sense of the deeper work which every true 
A “ church ought surely to be doing on the soci- 
eal ety about it, though that work is sadly needed. 
ae Yet, when all this is said, it seems to me 
in that there are elements of both morality and 

ble religion in America of extraordinary vitality, 
— bound to live, and bound to conquer in the 
<< end. After all, moral power is not to be 
~ reckoned by numbers. Said Lloyd Garrison, 
‘¢ when, at the beginning of the anti-slavery 
~“—_ struggle, he was twitted with being alone 
and against nearly all America, he said, “One 
with God is a majority.” And it is so; he 

otek found itso. There is a deep truth shadowed 
hel forth in that Old World poem of how the 
<“ Lord told Abraham that if there were even 
ey I ten righteous men in the city it should be 
taf saved. Ten righteous men can save a city, 
ee if only they believe in their righteousness 


with unflinching, fearless faith. And every- 
where in America there are, at any rate, the 
‘*ten righteous men ;” and I think that these 
have more fire and impulse in their right- 
eousness than the same class with us. It 


America, the uprisings of protest against so- 
cial wrongs, have more spring and intensity 
than they have with us—a spring and inten- 
sity which may sometimes come out in gro- 
tesque and unwise ways, but still do come out ; 
when your people do get touched with an idea 
of something to be done for righteousness’ 
sake, they do it,as we don’t. It is very easy 
to sneer at those praying bands of women who 
tried to shut up all the dram-shops in Ohio, 
by the Temperance Crusade. No! we 
shouldn’t “have done such a thing,” but we 
needn’t be too proud of that. For my part, 


that that was the thing to do, they did it. 
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anywhere near, or at all in sight. I do not 
think the present state of America is anything 
to boast of, or to be anyway satisfied with. 
And the things the people are apt to boast of 
are, as often as not, the very things the true 
patriot and the true Christian would hold 
cheapest, and perhaps, be even suspicious 
of; and yet, the strong energies at the foun- 
dation of the nation’s life are so fresh and 
vigorous and untiring, and its intellectual 
outlook is so keen and fearless, and, at the 
heart of all, there are moral and religious 
forces which, however numerically weak, are 
yet so unflinching and true and free, that I 
cannot but believe that America will steadily 
rise—and rise! 
the old English stock from which she sprang; 
for I do believe our English life is onward 
and upward too! 
above us, if to nobler heights than we may 
reach, of well-used power and broad-based 
liberty, and all that makes true national 
greatness — well, so be it, then! 
shall the world be helped the better on its 
way, and the joy of all true well-wishers of 
mankind shall be fulfilled ! 


struck me that the moral movements in|- 


I can’t help feeling what a moral vitality it 
evinced, that, having got it into their hearts 


And then religion is perfectly free with 
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you ; you have no great “established church,” 
giving itself airs in your midst. And it has 
often happened in the world’s history that 
there have been more living forces of piety 
and faith out of the churches than in any of 
them, and I believe that there are such forces 
in America, which are sure to win in the end. 


So I believe in a mighty destiny for Amer- 
Ido uot believe it is come, or that it is 


I hope, hand in hand with 


But if beyond us and 


And so 


A LETTER ABOUT PRAYER. 
[ Wecopy from the Christian Register near- 


ly the whole of a letter from “C. G. A.” to 
one whom he addresses as “My dear old 
friend,” in reply to his inquiry about the 


“ Efficacy of Prayer.” He says :] 
Neither of us can say the prayers we said 
a quarter of a century ago. But it is because 
we have learned better, and not because we 
have learned worse. Let this be the preface 
to what answer I may give to your question 
about the “ Efficacy of Prayer ”’—a question 
which might never have troubled either of 
us had we not outgrown the theory of Provi- 
dence, which makes necessary a capricious 
and confusing method of managing the world 
by miracles, 

Does God hear prayer? Wesmile, as w 
we may, at our childish notion of a gr 
Man, sitting high in the sky, and ben 
over to ona with His open ear the crie 
come up from human lips. But this c’ 
notion was not so much false as inad 
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not an exaggeration, but a dim and vague 
shadowing-forth of the Supreme Reality. 
With maturer growth, the God-thought in 
us has not darkened and dwindled, but has 
brightened and enlarged—the splendor and 
majesty growing dazzling and formless be- 
cause vast. We have cast out of our minds 
the childish picturings of God because ashamed 
of their unworthiness ; and if we have some- 
times even hesitated to speak of Him as a 
“ Person,” it has been from a feeling that He 
must be superpersonal, passing all limitations 
and all finding-out. 

But while He has thus seemed to withdraw 
into infinity and immensity, He has at the 
same time, and through the same process of 
mental and moral expansion, seemed to come 
immeasurably and sacredly near. If we 
have ceased to address Him as the gray- haired 
Sire of the universe, throned in outward state, 
it is because we have discovered that the 
dread and fathomless Mystery dwells and 
works within, so that there is no secret self- 
communion nor inward silence nor upward 
turning of the soul, nor right willing nor do- 
ing, in which He is not present and active— 
He who is as near to us as we are to our- 
sel ves— 

Fountain of all being, 
Light of all seeing ! 

Does God hear prayer? How can He help 
hearing if He knows all? Nay, how can 
there be any true prayer unless He is within 
us, inspiring us toaspire? Are not these up- 
ward movements of our minds a part of the 
Divine method and the Divine operation? 
“ Before they call, I will answer; while they 
are yet speaking, [ will hear.” Prayer thus 
resolves itself into an inward dealing with the 
inward God, and not merely a cry to a for- 
eign power. 

Have not these rude metaphors of “ ask- 
ing” and “hearing” helped both of us to 
grasp the deep and precious truth to which 
they point? viz., the truth that every rational 
destre of our minds becomes a factor of our 
moral situation, and produces a change in our 
inward and outward life? Thus, in the Di- 


vine order of the world, it is the same as if 


every true prayer were heard and answered. 
Besides, if there is a living Intelligence which 
takes account of all facts, or if there is an 
impersonal or more than personal Power 
which works in and through the life of all 
creatures and the movement of all events, 
then it is the same as if there were a prayer- 
hearing and prayer-answering God. 


Moreover, if, in the nature of things, our | 


own states of mind and the choices or acts of 
our wills are conditions of bane or bleszing, 
if our inward principles determine also the 
part we play in the universe, then is our wel- 














































fare, temporal and spiritual, made to depend 
on prayer. 


For, what is prayer? Surely, is is not pre- 


cisely what we thought it to be in childhood, 
even as God is not what we thought Him to 
be. He is more and prayer is more than we 
thought. If He does not ‘ hearken,” in the 
childish, literal sense, neither do we “ ask ” 
in the childish, literal sense. But as the 
metaphor of “hearing” led us on to the 
larger truth, so shall we be led by this other 
metaphor of “asking.” 


Dismissing the notion that prayer is a form 


of words or an expression, let us assume that 
true prayer is an internal transaction or a 
mental attitude—a “ disposition ” or habit of 
the mind, such as puts us into rational har- 
mony with spiritual laws and facts. Then, 
instead of seeking or wishing to persuade 
God, or hoping to change His perfect pur- 
pore and order, prayer will consist in falling 
into line or coming into harmony with that 
purpose and order. ‘‘ Not my will, but thine 
be done.” Surely, any contrary feeling is 
irreligious, if not blasphemous. 


When, therefore, you ask if I believe in 
prayer I might almost reply that I believe in 


nothing else. For is not this inward attitude 
of acceptance and receptivity the chief thing 


in all reasonable living? It includes loyalty 
to the law, confidence in the order, repose on 
the power, openness to the wisdom, aspira- 
tion toward the perfection of God. My 
rationalist neighbor, who can never say 
enough about a life according to the laws 
of nature and the constitution of man, might 
perhaps find that the essence of prayer is 
present and active in just such a life, and is 
indeed its central energy. There are moods 
and tenses when this deep fact presses to the 
surface of consciousness, and we not only 
trust, revere and aspire, but we snow that 
we are trustful, reverent and aspiring. Is 
not every noble life fed and sustained by 
principles like these, which circulate in our 
very nature, as sap in the plant? 

Let us joyfully confess that these senti- 
ments belong to us, and that their activity 
is as health to our life and marrow to our 
bones. The more we are busy with our 
proper duties, the more constant and spon- 
taneous are these inward movements. Thus 
alone is it pessible or desirable to “‘ pray with- 
out ceasing.” I find the efficacy of prayer, 
then, not in any change it may work in the 
order of events, but in the fact that it puts us 
into that order in relations of reason and 
harmony. 

Has prayer, therefore, no important bear- 
ing on the ovtrard ernditions of our life ? 
Indeec, Tu so .aink our outward life ac- 
quires its chief ‘ignity and value from being 
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pend 
rightly “taken.” Nothing is good to the] move in paths unseen to a destiny unknown, 

pre- man whose inward life is in disorder, as every | so is our life suspended and sustained in a 
ood, sense and appetite is vitiated by sickness. | larger Life, and borne forward by a Power 
n to To suppress or violate those dispositions which | which we cannot measure. But we can trust— 
1 we enter into true prayer, must cut us from tem- “As a little child relies 

| the poral as truly as from spiritual good. The On a care beyond his own.” 

sk” outward is worthless, except as it ministers} I quite agree with you that the fashionable 
the to the inward. But all things work together | formalities of religion are often empty and 
the for good to them that love good, ¢. e., to them | sometimes harmful, nourishing a silly conceit 
ther who abide in the spirit of prayer, which is | of religiousness and working a sad self-de- 
the spirit of faith and faithfulness. Thus,|lusion. Mere “making motions” because 
orm “a little that a righteous man hath is better | others do, has no value or meaning. The 
that than the riches of many wicked.” If prayer | “ humble walk with God” isan inward move- 
ra does not secure blessings, it secures blessed- | ment—a kingdom that “cometh not with 
t of ness. observation ”—and its only adequate sign is 
har- It has been objected to this view that it|in doing justly, loving mercy, and keeping 
hen, does not discriminate between prayer and | unspotted from the world. 

ade religiousness or virtue; as if any view of} But it does not follow, because individuals 
ure prayer which did so discriminate could be} or churches may rely on forms or misuse 
jing true! Virtue passes into religion ; religion | them, that these are to be cast wholly aside. 
hat passes into prayer; and these three are one| All right sentiments seek their natural ex- 
ine —three phases of one Divine fact. Indeed, | pression; and they are strengthened and 
; is I think it is time to be a little suspicious of | deepened, and may be helpfully propagated 

any definitions in religion which put asunder | by such expression. Certainly, many of the 

> in what God has joined together. We want to} purest men and women make no profession, 
e in see each good thing in its relations to other | and are wholly silent about their religious 
ude good things, and to all. It may be necessary | feelings, putting the expression into their 
ing for purposes of intellectual dissection, to dis- | faithful lives; certainly, also, many quite 
ty tinguish things which differ; but, alas for us| shallow streams are very noisy, and each of 
on if, in our lives, we divide and keep apart mor- | these tendencies may be in part responsible 
ira: ality and worship, or man and God! for the other. “ Lip-service” has a bad 
My I think, also, that a life of prayer (a life | name, and deserves it; but if our whole be- 
say in which the inward spiritual forces of man’s | ing is consecrated and controlled by the In- 
WSs nature work in harmony with their own laws, |spirer of prayer, why sltould our religious 
zht and mau’s will is one with the creative will | sentiments, which put us in relation to man 
is which sustains it) must be a productive cause | as well as to God, be the only form of feeling 
1 is of many events and changes, without us as| which we arrest and put in close confinement ? 
ods well as within. The Eternal Life, the Eter- | ‘‘ With the heart man believeth; with the 
the nal Wisdom, Love and Power, something of | mouth confession is made.” 
ily Almightiness, works in and through a soul so| I conclude that whatever absurdities and 



















1at energized by the Divine Spirit. Was Luther 
Is too bold when he said, “ God needs good men 
by almost as much as good men need God?” 
ur Was the Baptist missionary, Carey, fanatical 
in his motto, “Attempt great things for God; 
iti- expect great things from God?’ Was 
ity Jesus extravagant when he said, “ Believe, 
ur and nothing shall be impossible ?” 
ur But about the nature and limits of this 
n= Divine power in man one cannot readily rea 
us son, though one may easily rant and rave; 
h- we launch into the infinite, and neither touch 
or, bottom nor see top. Indeed, we are solaunched 
he by the very fact of our existence. Who ever 
us did touch bottom or see top? But it is not 
nd good for us to lose what little wits we have; 
and the best thing about true prayer is that 
ir- it helps self-possession ; since no man is ever 
.? so fully inspired as when he has completest 
c- use of all his faculties. What ecstacy or 
1g rapture can compare with this? 





superstitions may have gathered about the 


and sacrel sense in which “men ought al- 





As suns and stars are poised in space, and 
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theory and practice of prayer, there is a deep 


ways to pray.” 

I conclude, also, that while forms, postures 
and words are not in themselves prayer nor 
necessary to prayer, they may be natural and 
orderly expressions of « Divine prompting, 
as “out of the abundance of the heart the 
mouth speaketh.” C. G. A. 


THE SHORT AND EASY WAY—IS IT GOD'S WAY? 


Instantaneous conversion, aud instantane- 
ous sanctification, and an almost instantane- 
ous profession of the same (in either case), 
is now specially urged by very many religious 
teachers, when dealing with inquirers after 
the way of salvation. But it remains a mat- 
ter of .question whether such teaching be 
either rational or Scriptural. There is no 
doubt that a sinner (transgressor) may this 
moment purpose in his heart to turn from sin 
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—call that conversion, if you please—yet it 
is only the commencement of self-examina- 
tian, repentance, trust in God (if he do trust), 
and a change of life. It may be that many 
deep waters are to be crossed, and many heav- 
ing billows are to go over his soul before the 
work of repentance is finished, faith is per- 
fected, and stability in a new life gained. 

New light and peace flowing in upon the 
soul may be an evidence of conversion, and 
acceptance with God; and still greater reve- 
lations of light and of the divine glory, may 
be evidence of renewed acts of consecration, 
and a more complete merging of one’s own 
will and life in the will of God; but fresh 
illuminations, and fresh baptisms of the 
Spirit, do not prove instantaneous sanctifica- 
tion on the occasion of these revelations of 
the divine love and glory; they only prove 
God’s willingness to accept these sincere 
endeavors to draw nearer to Him, and that 
He is favoring these efforts to gain an abiding 
victory over sin and an established and truly 
sanctified Christian life. The evidence of 
sanctification attained is not in the moment- 
ary great illumination, but in the after stabil- 
ity of Christian walk and conversation. Ev- 
ery one’s faith has to be tried; and in this 
trial of faith, as we said, God oft leads us 
through deep waters, and allows the billows 
to roll over us; Satan is permitted to “sift 
us as wheat,” and we pass through fire and 
through floods. “Though now, for a time, if 
need be, ye are in heaviness, through mani- 
fold temptations,” says Peter, “ that the trial 
of your faith, being much more precious than 
of gold that perisheth, may be found unto 
honor and glory at the appearing of Jesus 
Christ.” That is, that it might be proved 
adequate to a full and final victory, a victory 
over sin and every foe. 

There is a time to search one’s heart; there 
is a time to review life; there is a time to 
seek God; and none ever gained a sanctified 
state without all this, and oft an intense ag- 
ony of self-crucifixion, and wrestling in 
prayer, with longings and groanings unut- 
terable, ere the “old man” ia crucified, and 
the new man is fully created, and all is made 
new in Christ Jesus. Nor are these wrest- 
lings and strugglings any proof of present 
unbelief, and of a want of resignation to the 
Divine will, but unequivocal proof of faith in 
God, and of a fixed purpose to know Christ’s 
power to save to the utmost extent.— Chris- 
tian Reformer. 


———- + seme 


AUTHENTIC STORY OF AN APPARITION. 


The following is an extract from a paper 
which was read before the Psychological 
— of Great Britain, in London, last 
week ; 
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“In the early part of last century, a mem: 
ber of the Society of Friends, living at Settle, 
in Craven, had to take a journey to the bor. 
ders of Scotland. She left her family under 
the care of a relation, who, instead of send. 
ing frequent letters in those days of slow and 
expensive communication between distant 
places, engaged to keep a minute journal, to 
be transmitted to the mother at any conve- 
nient opportunity, of all that concerned her 
three children, aged seven, six and four, 
After an absence of three weeks, when on 
her homeward way, she was seized with ill 
ness at Cockermouth, and died in a few days, 
even before the husband at Settle could hear 
by post of the commencement of her illness, 
The season was winter, when in the moun. 
tainous borderland between the counties, the 
conveyance of letters by postmen on foot was 
an especially lengthened and difficult process, 
The friends at whose house the event occured, 
seeing the hopeless nature of the attack, made 
notes of every circumstance attending the last 
hours of the dying wife and mother for the 
satisfaction of her family,so that the accuracy 
of the several statements as to the time as 
well as facts was beyond the doubtfulness of 
mere memory, or of any even unconscious 
attempt to bring them into agreement with 
each other. One morning beiween seven and 
eight o’clock, on the relation at Settle going 
into the sleeping-room of the three children, 
she found them all sitting up in their beds in 
great excitement and delight, crying out, 
“Mamma has been here! Mamma has been 
here!” And the little one said she called, 
“Come Esther.” Nothing could make them 
doubt the fact, intensely visible as it was to 
each of them; and it was carefully noted 
down to entertain the mother on her speedy 
expected return to her home. The same 
morning, as she lay on her dying bed at 
Cockermouth, to those who were watching 
her tenderly and listening for her latest 


breath, she said, “I should be ready to go if | 


I could but see my children.” She then 
closed her eyes, they thought to re-open them 
no more, but after ten minutes of perfect still- 
ness she looked up brightly and said, “I am 
ready now, I have been with my children,” 
and then at once passed peacefully away. 
When the notes taken at the two places were 
compared, the day, hour and minute were 
the same. One of the three children was my 
grandmother, Sarah Birbeck (daughter of 
William Birbeck, banker, of Settle), after- 
wards wife of Dr. Fell, of Ulverston, from 
whom I had the above almost literally as I 
have repeated it. The elder was Morris Bir- 
beck, afterwards of Guildford. Both these 
lived to old age, and retained to the last so 
solemn and reverential a remembrance of the 
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circumstance that they rarely would speak 


of it lest it should be treated with doubt 
and levity. Esther, the youngest of the 
three, died soon after. Her brother and sister 
only heard the child say her mother had 
called her, but could not speak with any 
certainty of having themselves heard the 
words, nor did they seem sensible of any com- 
munication from her, but simply of her stand- 
ing there and looking at them. My grand- 
mother and her brother were both remarkable 
for strong matter-of-fact, rather than imagi- 
native, minds, to whom it was especially diffi- 
cult to accept anything on faith or merely 
heresay evidence, and who by nature would 
be disposed to reject whatever seemed beyond 
the region of reason or common experience ; 
but their early impression of the supernatural 
made them, not superstitious, but devout be- 
lievers in the truth of divine revelation, and 
in the mysteries of the soul’s relation to the 


unseen and spiritual world. S. H. Fox.” 
“ Treban, near Falmouth, 1872.” 


Communicated to me by Mrs. Backhouse, 
wife of E. Backhouse, Erq., M. P., for Dar- 
lington, and daughter of Mrs. Fox. 

H. Wepewoop. 
— Ulverston Advertiser, Sixth mo. 1st. 


— e~dem + 
For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
LOCAL INFORMATION. 


In the further prosecution of her ministe- 
terial labors in the Southern Quarter, under 
the minute read in that meeting on the 30th 
ult., Elizabeth Plummer held an appointed 
meeting with Friends at Neck, near Denton, 
Md., on Seventh-day, the 2d inst. There 
was a good attendance of Friends, but, owing 
to the want of time to spread the informa- 
tion, and it being the close of the week, there 
were not many others at the meeting. It was 
felt to be a favored season, E. P. being very 
earnest and searching in her exhortations to 
personal dedication and faithfulness. 

On First-day morning, the 3d inst., E. P. 
and her traveling companions, with Robert 
Hatton and wife, from Third Haven meeting, 
attended, by appointment, Snow Hill meeting, 
near Preston, Caroline county, Md. Ample 
notice had been given in the neighborhood, 
and a large concourse of people, of all classes 
and conditions, was present. There were, 
probably, twice as many as the snug little 
meeting-house could comfortably seat. Chairs 
were brought in from the houses near by; 
wagon-seats and whatever else could be used 
were brought into requisition. The smaller 
children were taken on the lap, and every 
effort made to accommodate all, yet very 
many stood around the door and the windows, 
all observing profound quiet, and appearing 
anxious to hear. The day was perfectly clear, 
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and just cool enough to permit crowding 
without discomfort. It was “off day” at the 
Methodist meeting-house, which left that con- 
gregation at liberty to attend. Owing to the 
difficulty of seating, it was some time after 
the hour before the meeting settled. 

After a short period of quiet waiting, E. 
P. arose, and was favored to present the truths 
of the Gospel, as we understand them, 
with great power and persuasive force; even 
the smallest children, and there were many 
present, were awed into silence. The closest 
attention was paid to her exhortations and 
searching appeals for purity of heart and 
dedication of life, adverting to the scene at 
Jacob’s well between the blessed Jesus and 
the woman of Samaria. 

Evidence was furnished of great openness 
to receive her message of Gospel love. 

The solemn stillness that continued to over- 
spread the meeting after she sat down was 
broken by Robert Hatton, who, in a few well- 
chosen words, explained the views of Friends 
concerning prayer. A short farewell from 
E. P. closed the opportunity. 

At 3 P. M. of the same day an appointed 
meeting was held at Pine Grove, near Fede- 
ralsburg, Md. The house, being very small, 
could not accommodate the half of those who 
attended. Many sat in their carriages, or 
crowded around the open windows, anxious 
to hear what might be communicated. 

E. P. was thought to have been more fay- 
ored than on the previous occasions. Her 
opening service was a solemn invocation that 
tendered many hearts, and her after commu- 
nication was lengthy and full of comfort and 
encouragement to the earnest seeker after 
Divine things. 

On Second-day an appointed meeting was: 
held at Marshy Creek, near Smyrna, Del., 
and on Fourth-day the travelers expected to 
sit with Friends at Cecil, at their mid-week 
gathering. This will close their service in. 
the Southern Quarter. 

I have been induced to give this summary 
in the hope that other laborers in the great 
harvest-field of the Master may find encour- 
agement to go and do likewise, believing that 
they who “sow beside all waters” the pre- 
cious seed of the Spiritual kingdom, though 
it may be in weakness and fear, will be favored 
to ‘‘return with joy, bearing their sheaves 
with them.” 

The openness manifested by those not in 
membership with Friends, who attended 
these meetings, aud the evident desire to 
know more of the principles and testimonies 
held by them, are evidences of an awakened 
interest in a more spiritual form of worship. 
There are many in these several neighbor- 
hoods who sympathize with the religious 
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» views of Friends, and with a little encour- 
agement and the fostering care of the Society 
they doubtless would be strengthened to take 
a decided stand for the simplicity of the truth 
as we understand it. “Come again;” is the 
parting salutation ; we are always glad to see 
the friends who come among us, and thank- 
ful for the Gospel messages they bring.” 

Let others to whom a dispensation of the 
‘Gozpel has been entrusted take this matter 
into serious consideration, and prayerfully 
inquire if there is not something due from 
them to the little meetings that are scattered 
there and there throughout our limits. L.J.R. 


The Circular Meeting held at Reading, 
Pa., on First-day, the 3d inst., was an occa- 
‘sion of unusual interest. Caleb and Anna 
‘Clothier, Louisa A. Evans, and several other 
members of the Committee, were present. 
Samuel J. Levick was also in attendance, and 
was favored to hold up the testimonies of 
truth with feeling power. L. A. Evans 
and C.and Anna Clothier added words of 
encouragement. The attendance was larger 
‘than usual, and the meeting closed under a 
solemn covering of Divine favor. A small 
but interesting and thriving First-day school 
is held in connection with that meeting, and 
it is believed that a spirit of inquiry is begin- 
ning to manifest itself in their midst. Sev- 
-erral additions to the membership have lately 
been made, which is increased cause of en- 
couragement to the little flock that have pa- 
tiently and perseveringly maintained their 
existence under many difficulties. R. 


« 
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Onto YEARLY MeEEtTING.—We regret that 
we have as yet received no information re- 
specting the recently held Ohio Yearly 
Meeting. 
We had hoped some of our subscribers 
belonging to that meeting who are interested 
in giving the Friends’ Intelligencer informa- 
tion of the affairs of the church in their 
. several neighborhoods would send us a sum- 
mary of its proceedings in time for this issue. 

We would also remind our correspondents 
belonging to Indiana and Illinois Yearly 
Meetings that we would like to be favored 
with early accounts of these gatherings 
through their efforts. 

Arr AnD Licut.—We call attention to the 
brief article, by Leopold Brandeis, we pub- 





lish in another column, which justly com. 
mends the comfort and cleanliness of ap 
American dwelling, while lamenting the cug. 
tom which prevails of excluding so much the 
air and light from handsomely furnished 
dwelling-houses. We give cordial approval 
to the views expressed, and hope that the 
better scientific education that now prevail 
will so enlighten the underatandings of the 
present generation that the life-giving sun 
beam and the cleansing atmospheric current 
will be more fully appreciated in the future 
than it has been in the past. 

We believe that this jealous closing of our 
parlors and sleeping-rooms ‘has in part re. 
sulted from scarcity of good domestic service, 
and the very proper care to lighten the labors j 
of the family; but the end surely does not 
justify the means. 


DIED. 


THOMAS.—At her residence, in Downingtown, 
on the 5th of Ninth month, 1876, Mary B. Thomas, 
in the 66th year of her age. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
CENTENNIAL NOTES. 


No. 16. 
DENMARK'S EXHIBIT. 

Perhaps the grotesque splendors of the 
Orient which lie on three sides of the nar- 
row pavilion of Denmark may so absorb the 
attention and fill the imagination of visitors 
to the Exposition, that the little kingdom that 
reaches a hand northward from Middle Eu- 
rope toward her sister Scandinavian nations 
of Norway and Sweden may stand in danger | 
of being overlooked in the vast show. 

The three Scandinavian nations are suc- 
cessors of the enormous Gothic tribe formerly 
dwelling around the Black Sea and the Sea 
of Azov, to which region they seem to have 
come from yet more eastern lands. One 
branch of this race peopled the lower part of 
the Scandinavian peninsula and the Danish 
peninsula and island, the other prevailed in 
the German land and scattered over the great 
part of Southern Europe. 

The Goths in Scandinavia displaced the 
Finns and Laps, who retired into the remote 
frozen north and into the region now called 
Finland, a portion of the Russian Empire. 
This conquering race is known in history as 
the Northmen or Norsemen, who make so 
large a figure in the annals of the middle 
ages. Their mythology was deep and in- 
structive, and has been characterized as great, 
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nervous and poetic, and, in many respects, 
fitted for facilitating the reception of Chris- 
tianity, which was first introduced to the 
Norse nations in the ninth century. 

According to the old Sagas, there was in 
the abyss of ages a period of chaos and dark- 
ness, Without form and life, but the operation 
of warmth upon the great deep gave rise to 
the giant Ymer. But Odin, supposed to be 
a historical person, having come from Asgard 
in Southern Russia, killed Ymer and his off. 
spring except one, who became the father of 
a race at enmity with gods and men. Odin, 
from the body of Ymer, framed the settled 
world, and then created the first human pair 
to inhabit it. Then the Creator, superior to 
all other gods, rules the world in wisdom, 
seated on high in his royal seat. His son 
Thor, God of War and Thunder, is the ob- 
ject of the most ardent worship of the Norse- 
men. The hammer of Thor siays the princi- 
ples of evil, for he is the champion of good- 
ness, and between good and evil there is 
warfare for evermore. 

The splendors of Valhalla are reserved for 
the brave slain in battle, but the faint-hearted 
who fear the dangers of war are cast down to 
Helheim (hell), and become trembling sha- 
dows without pleasure and exploits, perpetu- 
ally suffering regret, remorse and famine. 

It is easy to see how such a mythology as 
this would nourish the instinct of wild ad- 
venture and of warfare ; and it is just as evi- 
dent that the spirit of Christianity must lead 
to the elevation of the benevolent and the 
amiable in the mind of man; to the cultiva- 
tion of the intellect ; to progress in civiliza- 
tion; to peace on earth and good will to 
man. Such is the whole teaching of history, 
and nowhere is the lesson more impressive 
than in the story of the Norseman : 


‘So perish the old gods! 
But out of the sea of Time 
Rises a new land of song, 
Fairer than the old. 
Over its meadows green 
Walk the young bards and sing. 


“ Build it again, 
O-ye bards, 
Fairer than before! 
Ye fathers of the new race, 
Feed upon morning dew, 
Sing the new Song of Love! 


‘The law of force is dead! 
The law of love prevails ! 
Thor, the thunderer, 

Shall rule the earth no more, 
No more, with threats, 
Challenge the meek Christ. 


“ Sing no more, 
O ye bards of the North, 
Of Vikings and of Jarls! 
Of the days of Eid 
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Preserve the freedom only, 
Not the deeds of blood.’’* 


I enter the pretty pavilion of the Danes by 
the south portal, and find myself between 
two grave-looking bronzes, which occupy 
posts of honor on either side of the entrance. 
They are the Crown Prince Frederic and his 
consort Louisa, a princess of Sweden. On 
the left hand are arranged copies in plaster 
of the well-known bas-reliefs of Thorwaldsen, 
and an engraving of the equally well-known 
homely face of the famous ‘story-teller Hans 
Christian Andersen, so dear to the hearts of 
all children who love fanciful and comical 
presentations of moral truth. I thought of 
the last poem of Elizabeth Browning, written 
after receiving a visit from Andersen at 
Rome, 1861 : 


‘ Now give us lands where the olives grow,” 
Cried the North to the South, 

“Where the sun with a golden mouth can blow 

Blue bubbles of grapes down a vineyard row !” 
Cried the North to the South. 


“Now give us men from the sunless plain,” 
Cried the South to the North, 

‘““By need of work in the snow and the rain 

Made strong, and brave by familiar pain !” 
Cried the South to the North. 


“ Give lucider hills and intenser seas,” 
Said the North to the South, 

‘‘ Since ever by symbols and bright degrees 

Art, child-like, climbs to the dear Lord’s knees,” 
Said the North to the South. 


“Give strenuous souls for belief and prayer,” 
Said the South to the North, 

“That stand in the dark on the lowest stair, 

While affirming of God, ‘ He is certainly there,’’’ 
Said the South to the North. 

‘Yet, oh for the skies that are softer and higher !"’ 
Sighed the North to the South ; 

‘‘ For the flowers that blaze and the trees that aspire, 

And the insects made of a song or a fire!” 
Sighed the North to the South. 


‘‘ And oh, for a seer to discern the same!” 
Sighed the South to the North ; 

“For a poet’s tongue of baptismal flame, 

To call the tree or the flower by its name |!” 
Sighed the South to the North. 


The North sent therefore a man of men 
As a grace to the South ; 

And thus to Rome came Andersen. 

‘Alas, but must you take him again ?” 
Said the South to the North. 


No wonder the child-like Danish poet re- 
ceived this tribute with tears of joyful emo- 
tion. 

In this room are exhibited some classic 
forms in pottery, delicate and artistic enough 
to please the most refined taste. One delights 
in these accurately-drawn outlines of Greek 
goddess or warrior, and of the scenes of stately 
joyance called back by the pencil’s magic 
from the vanished past. 





* Longfellow. 
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things toa lofty architectural-looking device 
in the center of the apartment, composed 
entirely of vulgar-looking bottles of cherry 
cordial. Well, I have heard the Danes are 
great drinkers. In one glass case hangs a 
suit of man’s clothing complete—price, $18 ; 
‘‘To show,’ says the commissioner, “ how 
much cheaper we can make these things than 
you get them here.” The difference in cheap- 
ness is not very conspicuous. In another are 
shoe-soles and leather bands, and in another, 
very conspicuously placed, are candles and 
playing-cards, either of which might serve as 
a topic for a discourse, but I shall not dis- 
course upon them. 

The next room is dedicated mainly to trib- 
ute from Denmark’s dreary colony-—the Land 
of Desolation, misnamed Greenland ; but we 
have here bound volumes of the newspapers 
of Denmark, a patented model for a scaffold- 
ing for builders or painters, and a new-fash- 
ioned fire-proof safe of wood, of which, it is 
claimed, that it can withstand the ordeal of 
fire and the ravages of time as well as if it 
was made like our ponderous chests of iron. 

Turning from these things, my attention is 
soon engrossed by the Greenland exhibit. 
“ But how came Greenland to belong to Den- 
mark ?” inquires a child by my side, and I 
have the pleasure of telling the story of Eric, 
the son of a Norwegian jarl (earl), who fled 
from his country to Iceland to escape the 
power of his king. He was denominated the 












































many deeds of daring and of blood, “ he of 
the red hand.” Being, for his ruthless deeds, 
banished from Iceland, he bethought him of 
a legendary land to the west, mentioned in 
the Doomsday Book of Aré, the Wise, and 
set sail for it during the summer of the year 
A. D. 983, in a small, half-decked ship, and 
found a haven of rest on a fiord* of this new 
continent, where is now the site of Julian- 
ashaab, and here passed with his companions 
his three years of exile. He gave the country 
the name of Greenland, since, he said, “If 
the land have a good name it will cause 
many to come hither.” 

Returning to Iceland, he was able to in- 
terest the people in the new land he had found, 
which, by the way, must have been a far 
more hospitable region then than now, and 
emigrants from Iceland commenced a sz2ttle- 
ment, which grew and prospered, and of the 
progress of which they have left evidences in 
Runic inscriptions. So it seems to be an es- 
tablished truth that the Norseman, not the 
Genoese, was the first discoverer of America. 
An Esquimo house, in miniature, gives us 

















* Now called Ericsfiord. 
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It is absurd to turn from these elegant |some ideas in regard to the style of life iy 
this frozen land. 
thickly padded with moss on the outside, ang 
then almost covered with stones. 
windows in front are covered with oiled skiy 
instead of glass. 
passageway outside of the house, and defended 
from the weather by two doors. 
this Arctic dwelling is kindly lifted off for 
our inspection, and we are favored with 
view of the family snugly gone to bed on g 
shelf. 






















It is built of wood, and jg 
The two 
The entrance is through g 


The roof of 


In a large glass case are contained some of 
the results of the humble industries of the 


dwellers in the land of glaciers and icebergs, 


Here are the garments and the implements 
of the people, the downy birds of the frozen 


seas, their oddly-tinted eggs, and capes, sacks 


and robes made from their skins, neat cary- 
ings in bone of several degrees of fineness, 


some very good models of Esquimaux on 


their long snow. shoes, powder-horns, seal-skin 


game bags, fur-lined slippers, flints, sugges. 


tive of stone-age relics, a rock-hewn cup and 


saucer, and a very respectable-looking Eider 
duck, standing in a meditative mood beside 
her well-filled nest of eggs, which is bounti- 


fully lined with down from her maternal 
bosom. 


There are two models of boats among the 


other curiosities of this land, or of these seas, 
and they are really interesting models of a 


peculiar style of marine architecture. The 


largest is styled “ Oomiak,” or woman’s boat, 
Red, from the color of his hair and from his | b 


eing generally rowed by women, and that 


slender little shell, so small and taper, is de- 
nominated “ Kyak,” or man’s boat. 


Dr. Hayes, in his pleasant book on Green- 


land, thus describes the construction of the” 


Oomiak: ‘ You will first obtain five round 


sticks of wood, thirty-six feet long, more or 
less, according to the length you desire to 


make the boat. These must be as light as 


possible, and not over two inches in diameter. 
Since the country produces no wood, you will 


of course have to go to the governor for the 
materials, which he keeps in his storehouse, 
replenishing the stock each year by ship- 
ments from Denmark. But since you will 
not find a stick thirty-six feet long, you will 
have to procure several, which you lash to- 
gether until you have obtained the requisite 
length. Having done this, you place three 
of them on the ground parallel with each 
other, the outer ones being six feet apart. 
Then across them, at the middle, you lash 
with firm thongs of raw seal hide a piece of 
inch plank three inches wide and six feet 
long. Then you bring the ends of the three 
long sticks together, lashing them firmly. 
Next you lash other pieces across at inter- 
vals of two feet. Of course, these are of dif- 
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ferent lengths. Thus, you have obtained the 
bottom of your oomiak. This done, you 
proceed to erect the skeleton, fastening the 
stem and stern posts firmly with lashings, 
also the ribs. The ribs in their place, you 
secure along the inside of them, at about six- 
teen inches above the floor, a strip of plank. 
On this you place the thwarts, the middle one 
being six feet long, the others shorter as you 
approach either end. Ten thwarts is the 
roper number. This completes the skeleton, 
all but the placing of the rails or gunwales, 
which are the two remaining thirty-six feet 
sticks. These being fastened with thongs to 
the ribs and to the stem and stern posts, your 
skeleton is finished, and it is exceedingly 
light, strong and elastic.” This is covered 
with a coating of tanned and dried seal skins 
sewed very firmly together with sinew thread. 
This semi-transparent boat of leather is 
rowed by women, as I have intimated, much 
less bravery and daring being required for 
navigating it than the man’s boat, the slen- 
der kyak, which is very suggestive of solitary 
adventures in perilousseas. It is all covered 
with a waterproof leather roof, and the leather 
dress of the boatman, which covers his whole 
body, head and ears, leaving only a little 
circle of face, meets and firmly overlaps, fit- 
ting tightly the leather covering of the boat. 
Surely, there is nothing like leather. 
Such was the pilot boat which welcomed 


the ship “‘ Panther,” in 1869, with its pleas- 
ure party, of which Dr. Hayes was a member. 
He thus describes its appearance among the 


stormy, foaming billows: “Presently we 
saw something dark moving upon the water, 
which appeared to have the body of a beast 
and the head and shoulders of a man. It 
might be a marine centaur! Who could tell ? 
In fact, we rather expected to see some such 
monsters long before ; and if the sea had been 
alive with them we would not, I think, »ave 
been much surprised. He was not long in 
arriving alongside, and then, after getting 
the bight of a rope under each end of him, 
we hauled him on deck, whereupon the head 
and shoulders speedily shook themselves out 
of the body, and our marine centaur stood 
forth with the proper complement of legs to 
show his affinity to man.”* 

Then there is a queer looking craft called 
a skate boat, which consists of two water: 
tight shells of wood, about two feet apart, 
joined by iron bands and surmounted by a 
seat two feet high or more. The oarsman 
sits in this chair with his feet upon either 
side of his boat, and propels himself by means 
of a long two-bladed paddle. 

A rude-looking glove-making machine, 


* Dr. Hayes “ Land of Desolation.” 
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and an array of neatly-made gloves are in the 
next apartment, and here we find a fine suit 
of furniture, pear wood, finished black, up- 
holstered with blue silk velvet. This is the 
work of C. B. Hansen, of Copenhagen, who 
assures us that he is cabinetmaker to the 
Danish court. 

A series of elaborate maps, showing the 
physical features of Europe, are also here 
displayed, as well as a stand of elegant terra- 
cotta ware. 

In the next room is the more beautiful and 
extensive display of “P. Ipsen’s Widow,” 
which wins the enthusiastic praise of all 
observers. To describe the elegant artistic 
statuette, vases and other articles of luxury 
here shown, would far overstep my limits, 
and I will only say that I looked with an eye 
of longing on a circular tablet of black terra- 
cotta, about as large as a dinner plate, all 
clad with a rich tangle of wild flowers and 
grasses, through which one gets a glimpse of 
green fields, and grey-blue sky beyond. 

A fine, large fruit stand, in silver, in this 
apartment, seems to symbolize modern Den- 
mark, standing aloft, attended by her genii 
of civilization, of religion, arts and sciences, 
the whole standing on a superstructure which 
I imagined might be intended to embody a 
mythic and poetic idea of the past. Then, 
too, we have fine tea and coffee sets and fruit 
stands, excellent in design and workmanship. 
This silver ware is the contribution of V. 
Christensen, Copenhagen. 

By the northern entrance to the Danish 
pavilion are placed bronze busts of the pre- 
sent King and Queen of Denmark, and to 
these I do silent homage as I pass out to 
make a pilgrimage to the Danish exhibit in 
the Art Annex. 

There are but fifteen pictures here, the 
work of nine artists, but they are very char- 
acteristic of the country, as well as merito- 
rious (say the critics) as works of art. The 
center piece, W. Hammer’s “ Fruit under an 
Apple Tree” is very refreshing, suggesting 
festive and joyous times and places. On 
either side of this hang pictures by Make- 
prang, delineating two phases of fox life. On 
the right, she is the cunning marauder in the 
chicken yard; on the left, she is tenderly at 
home with her young family (very like pup- 
pies), who are enjoying a good chicken sup- 

er. 

“The Discovery of America by Red Eric, 
A. D. 1000,” is a spirited painting of the 
little ship of the Norseman under full sail, 
with Eric standing by the mast, an iceberg 
near at hand, a whale sporting in the fore- 
ground, and the blue coast line in the dis- 
tance. The artist is Rasmussen, of Copen- 
hagen. 
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tures which hang together: Melby’s “ Mid- 
summer Night in Iceland, Rough Weather,” 
and H. J. Hammer’s “ By the Fountain in 
Ariccia, Italy, after Sunset.” Here is Italy’s 
glowing and fervid color, the fountain irri- 
descent from the reflection of the parting 
sunbeams, the long-horned cattle, and the 
picturesque people, the vine-clad pavilion— 
all things harmoniously tranquil] and serene, 
as a scene at eventide in Italy should be; 
while the Iceland picture is full of the gran- 
deur of icy mountain peak, of wild cloud 
masses, and of fiercely tossing seas. They 
symbolize to some extent the two lands-—the 
wonder realm of the northern ocean, and the 
beautiful Garden of the Earth in the penin- 
sula of the Appenines. S. R. 
AGRICULTURAL FAIRS. 
Thoughtful men are beginning to ask 
themselves a question or two in respect to our 
agricultural exhibitions. It is getting to be 
pretty generally believed, and quite as gene- 
rally lamented, that our State, county and 
district fairs have, in late years, been under- 
going a steady deterioration. They are now 
nearly all of them of one kind, and every- 
where we see them perverted from their 
rational and original purpose. The object 
around which they are chiefly made to centre 
is one in which farmers, as farmers, can have 
no special interest, for it is in no sense agri- 
cultural; one, in fact, which is repulsive to 
the most intelligent and industrious tillers of 
the soil. We know good people, not a few, 
who keep away from the usual annual fair on 
principle, and promise to do se, so long as 
“ horse-race” is made its uppermost concern. 
And these are people who are not only inter- 
ested in agricultural progress, but they are 
the very ones who would prove the most ser- 
viceable helpers to it. In any exposition 
which should have the interest of the farm 
primarily in view, and which should strive to 
foster rural industry in any of its forms, they 
would take a willing and anxious part; but 
they will not lend their character or their 
presence to the racing and jockeying that 
now usurp nearly the entire field and time. 
The capture of the agricultural associations 
by the jockeys, which has been a gradual 
affair, has now become so complete and gen- 
eral that, setting the moral aspect of the 
question aside, it is worth asking, of how 
much real value their exhibitions are to agri- 
culture itself. What contribution to his real 
knowledge, what new idea, even, does the 
farmer get who attends them? Are the prod- 
ucts collected by them arranged in any scien- 
tific order as respects their history or mode 
of growth, or are they, when taken together, 
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A wondrous contrast is shown by two pic-|a mere jumbled up museum of accident) 








successes and curious monstrosities ? 

What the farmer wishes to ascertain and 
might be helped to know is the way to agri. 
cultural success. He would like to know hoy 
to grow the best possible crops with the mog 
effective application and economy of labor; 
he would like to be instructed in the worth 
of fertilizers, in the value of new rotations, ig 
the applicability of soils to specific crops, iy 
the results of soiling, and the conditions 
under which it has failed or succeeded. Ig 
short, whatever information the best farmen 
and experimenters have to give he wishes tg 
avail himself of, but he has, it must be com 
fessed, small opportunity to get any of thig 
knowledge at our ordinary fair: In additiog 
to the fact that the fairs make no effort tg 
elicit or set forth such a contribution of 
orderly intelligence, there is the other fag 
that the premiums mostly go to the inevitable 
horse. 

It is said the King of Siam is greatly inter. 
ested in our western civilization, and espe 
cially in the advance made in practical sci- 
ence, and the amelioration of modes of labor 
and of life. Suppose, now, he should happen 
to visit us during this our centennial year, 
and stay late enough to attend one of our 
agricultural fairs. It would, no doubt, edify 
him; but it would be a curious matter to hear 
him express his conclusions about it. The 
one that must strike him most forcibly would 
necessarily be this—that no farmer can get 
his crops to market here, in spite of the rail- 
roads without the aid of the very fastest 
horses. If he should resulve to put his obser- 
vations in a book, as did the Shah of Persia, 
we can easily imagine some such entry as 
this: 

Sept. 24, 25, 26 and 27.—Attended the 
Podunk County Agricultural Fair, at Po- 
dunk. Saw horses trotting each hour of each 
day. 
ionies that trotted the best three miles in 
five. The winning horses could trot in 2.40 
and under, and those that were beaten, lost 





only by a few seconds. It seems to be a great § 


necessity of American agriculture, owing, 
perhaps, to the sensitive and fluctuating mar- 


kets, that horses should be employed that can | 


carry the crops to the depots and shipping 
points in the very least time. Even two sec- 
onds difference in the speed of these animals, 
and in some instances half a second, was heav- 
ily rewarded. I confess I could not see how 
they could apply this speed to their loaded 
wagons, or use it safely over such horrible 
and neglected roadways as are common in 
the country ; but my stay was brief, and there 
was no time for instituting all the inquiries 
that suggested themselves. 
































‘Enormous premiums here given to § 
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Of the value of such speed, however, there 
can be no doubt, as thousands of their men, 
women and children thronged about the race- 
track and felt the liveliest interest in the ben- 
efit that was coming to their farms by this 
swift racing; for the men invariably shouted 
and screamed on behalf of the fastest horses 
as they came in—the fine ladies even sitting 
in their carriages and clapping their hands. 
In a hall on the other side of the grounds 
there were a few pumpkins and bedquilts, 
etc., but those who strolled about among 
them were, evidently, as I should judge by 
their clean dress and unsoiled hands, not at 
all like the muscular and brawny sons of toil 
who frequented the races and were to be seen 
mostly about the track. But I suppose the 
Fair Managers could well afford to throw in 
a few squashes and pumpkins and a little 
needlework to please the idlers—for even 
these, when they go through the gate, pay 
their fee, and so help support the great agri- 
cultural show.— NV. Y. Tribune. 


SAVE THE FORESTS. 


It is not a new theory that the temperature 
of a country, as well as its annual rain-fall, is 
affected by the existence or destruction of its 
forests. A region bare of trees, like the great 
prairies of the West,-as they were before 
their rich soil tempted people to settle on 
them, cultivate them and plant trees on them, 
were as hot and as dry as Sahara. ‘The con- 
verse of them is seen in Pennsylvania, where 
once there were thousands of square miles of 
forests, and where, consequently, the heats of 
summer were not severe, and the fall of rain 
was abundant. Most of these vast forests 
have been destroyed, and the work of destruc- 
tion is still going on in the mountain districts 
where any remain, and in which lie the 
sources of all our rivers. 

It is a well known fact that growing trees 
exhale a large part of the moisture they de- 
rive from the soil into the atmosphere, whence 
it returns to the earth in the form of rain. It 
is an equally well-known fact that dense for- 
ests preserve the winter snows, sometimes, in 
mountain regions, long after they are covered 
with their usual foliage. These are some of 
the simple processes of nature by which she 
provides for the health and comfort of mav. 
But he destroys the forests, and thus deprives 
himself of rain, and, exposing the winter's 
snows to the full glare of the March sun, suf- 
fers them to go to waste rapidly, making, 
perhaps, a single short spring freshet in the 
streams, which are apt to run nearly dry be- 
fore the summer is over. 

It cannot be many years before, along with 
the total destruction of the forests in North- 
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ern Pennsylvania, will come a regular drought 
with excessive heat every year. There will 
be none of the gradual melting of the snow 
in the spring that is so essential to a good 
condition of the soil and a useful condition of 
the creeks and great rivers during the sum- 
mer months. For these and many other 
reasons, which might be adduced, were not 
these enough, steps should be taken to prevent 
the wanton, wholesale destruction of the re- 
maining forests in Pennsylvania. Steps 
should also be taken to restore the destroyed 
forests as fast as possible, not only on the 
mountains but in the low-lands. Tree-plant- 
ing and tree-protection should be taught and 
practised as a sacred duty by every farmer in 
the State, and the Centennial year is a good 
time from which to date a resuscitation of 
our forests. When the next Legislature 


meets, legal measures should be adopted, not 
only to arrest the destruction of the old 
forests, but to promote the growth of new 
ones.— Evening Bulletin. 


AN EARNEST HEART. 
“Teach me to do thy will; for thou art my God.”— 
Psat 1, 43:10. 
Give me, O Lord, an earnest heart, 
Anxious to do thy will, 
Contented with whatever part 
In life ’tis mine to fil. 


Fearful of wealth and worldly pride 
Glad if a low degree, 

Even with sorrow by my side, 
Help me to walk with thee, 


Cautious of all the gauds and glow 
By earthly sunshine given, 
Choosing the cloudiest paths below, 
So they lead up to heaven. 
— Dr, Monsell. 


GGG See 


A CRY OF THE SOUL. 


O God of truth, for whom alone I sigh, 
Knit Thou my heart by strong, sweet cords to 
Thee. 
I tire of hearing; books my patience try. 
Untired to Thee I cry; 
Thyself my all shalt be. 


Speak Thou alone! For me no human lore 
Nor human sage shall now expound Thy Word ; 
Let creatures hold their peace, and Thee adore: 
Let voice of man no more, 
But only Thine, be heard. 


Lord, be Thou near, and cheer my lonely way ; 
With Thy sweet peace my aching bosom fill; 
Scatter my cares and fears; my griefs allay; 
And be it mine each day 
To love and please Thee still. 


My God! Thou hearest me; but clouds obscure 
‘Ev’n yet Thy perfect radiance, Truth divine} 
O for the stainless skies, the splendors pure, 
The joys that aye endure, 
Where Thine own glories shine ! 
—Sunday Magazine, from French of Pierre Corneille. 
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THE HIGHEST MOUNTAIN IN THE WORLD. 

For many years past Mount Everest, in 
that portion of the great Himalaya range 
which occupies the western part of the strange 
kingdom of Nepaul immediately north of 
India, has been regarded as the highest moun- 
tain in the world. It is known to the Ne- 
paulese as Gaurisankar, but the English 
named it Everest, in honor of a distinguished 
officer of the British Indian topographical 
survey. Its snowcapped summit is 29,002 
feet, or nearly five miles and a half above 
the level of the sea. Of course no one has 
ever ascended it to this height, but its altitude, 
like that of the other lofty peaks of the 
Himalaya, was ascertained by triangulation ; 
and until the present time it has not been 
supposed that any higher land existed on the 
earth, 

If the news be true, however, which has 
lately come to us from the more distant East, 
there is aloftier peak than Mount Everest in 
the great island of Papua or New Guinea. 
This vast region, extensive enough to form 
six states as large as New York, is as yet al- 
most wholly unexplored, except along its 
coasts. Lying close to the equator, where 
the Indian ocean and the Pacific meet, it is 
the home of the cassowary and the bird of 
paradise, a country grand in its scenery, rich 
in its vegetation, and abounding in curious 
and beautiful forms of animal life—the veri- 
table wonderland of the globe. An attempt 
to explore the unknown interior of the island 
was made from Torres strait, which separates 
it from Australia, by Capt. J. A. Lawson, in 
the year 1872; and if we may believe his 
published narrative of the journey, which has 
just appeared in London, he advanced several 
hundred miles inland, and about midway be- 
tween the north and south coasts discovered 
a mountain 32,783 feet high, which he named 
Mount Hercules. 

The height of this mountain —over six 
miles—is not the only remarkable thing about 
it. Its apparent elevation is but little less 
than its actual elevation ; for, instead of ris- 
ing from a lofty table land, like the plateau 
of Central Asia, it stands in a comparatively 
low plain only about two thousand feet above 
the ocean, and this gives a clear rise of more 
than 30,000 feet above the surrounding coun- 
try. The traveler standing at its base could 
look up and see its snowy peak towering 30,- 
000 feet skyward from where he stood. 
Under such circumstances the altitude of a 
mountain is appreciated. 

Captain Lawson tells us that he undertook 
the ascent, formidable as it appeared. He 
did not reach the top, but we believe the 
achievement which he relates is unparalleled 
in the records of mountaineering. Accom- 
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panied by one servant, he set out from thy 
foot at four o’clock in the morning. They 
passed through dense forests in the first ty 
thousand feet of perpendicular progress, foung 
the limit of tree growth at eleven thong. 
and feet, and by nine o’clock had reached g 
point fourteen thousand feet above the seq 
level—almost as high as the famous Matter. 
horn, A thousand feet higher was the snoy 
line, and they began to suffer from the cold, 
As they pressed on, drowsiness began ty 
overcome them. “Nothing was visible bug 
snow of the most dazzling whiteness. Every 
peak and crag was covered with it, and if 
hung over the edges of the cliffs in long fleecy 
masses.” Their eyes were affected by the 
glare, and they felt themselves growing mor 
and more lethargic. ; 

“‘At length blood began to flow from our 
nores and ears,” says Capt. Lawson, “and my 
head ached in a distracting manner. I say 
that our only chance of preserving life was to 
retreat without delay ; for we were in a piti: 
ful plight. Our lips and gums and the ski 
of our hands and faces were cracked and 
bleeding, and our eyes were bloodshot and 
swollen to an alarming extent. The ther 
mometer had sunk to twenty-two degrees belo 
the freezing point, and the air was so rarefied! 
that we were gasping rather than breathing, 
Our staves fell from our grasp, and we could 
not pick them up again, so benumbed were 
our armsand hands. It was now one o’clock, 
and the greatest elevation we had attained J 
was 25,314 feet.” 

They then turned back, descended to the 
limit of the snow in three hours, and arrived 
at their camp at the base of the mountain 
about half-past seven in the evening. Thus, 
in fifteen hours and a half, they had ascended 
an absolute height of 23,000 feet, to an ele- 
vation which we believe is greater than any 
ever before attained by man upon the sur- 
face of the earth, although balloonists have 
occasionally gone higher. 

These are wonderful stories, and the reader 
may desire to know whether we altogether 
trust in their authenticity and accuracy. The 
fresh, spirited and interesting narrative in 
which we have found them is published by 
one of the moat respectable firms in London, 
and is put forth as a genuine book of travels. 
The author’s account of the flora, the fauna, 
and the inhabitants of New Guinea, contains 
much that is marvelous, and that certain! 
has hitherto been unknown and unsuspected. 
Some of his statements, also, are difficult to 
reconcile with our previously acquired knowl- 
edge concerning the island. Under these 
circumstances, his narrative is likely to be 
regarded much as we should view the testi- 
mony of a single, strange witness to a start- 
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ling fact: we do not disbelieve it, but we the blood and cause disease. The injury 
should like to hear some corroborative evi-| which the human system suffers by the mala- 
dence. ‘This will probably be afforded by | ria of a swampy region is trifling when com- 
subsequent explorations.—Late paper. pared with the effects produced by the inha- 
lation of this subtle poison. The proportion 
of organic matter in the confined air of a 
room bears a direct proportion to its percen- 
tage of carbonic acid gas. The well-known 
Nothing can be more perfect than the com- tragedy of the black hole in Calcutta, where 
forts and the scrupulous cleanliness of an only twelve out of one hundred and forty 
American dwelling. With just pride the survived after twelve hours’ imprisonment in 
housewife regards her tasty oil cloth, fine|® room eighteen by fourteen feet, unfortu- 
carpets and elegant furniture. Everything nately repeats itself daily on a smaller scale 
is in its right place; everything is neat and | 19 our fine mansions as well as in our tene= 
clean. No dust, no speck, no stain can be| ment houses. Air seems to be considered an 
discovered. The parlors are spacious, and | enemy to be afraid of and excluded by means 
well arranged is the furniture; nicely of double sash, double doors, weather strips 
matched the tints of walls and carpets. The|@nd various other contrivances. In fact, we 
temperature of the house is equable and de- barricade ourselves completely to prevent the 
lightful, even in severe winter weather. But entrance of the element which is more needful 
go anxious is the good lady to preserve the | ‘0 us than our daily bread to invigorate us 
pristine splendor of furniture and carpets, | #nd give us health and strength. 
that she excludes sunlight and air — thick It is stated, on excellent authority, that 
curtains, shades and blinds are used to pre-| forty-four per cent. of the death-rate in our 
vent the fading out of the gay colors. cities is due to the neglect of ventilation 
This extreme precaution, this anxious and other well-recognized sanitary laws.— 
watchfulness for the protection of inanimate Sanitarian. 
objects is radically wrong, of positive injury 
to health. The tremendous strides which 
have been made in all branches of science| The Indians believe in evil spirits who live 
during the last few years embrace many facts, | in the water, and send sickness and disease 
gleaned from the fields of nature, which have | among the people — a belief to which the oc- 
been applied for the benefit of mankind. We) casional disasters caused by mussel or fish 
all know now that respiration is the first| poisoning have doubtless given rise. The 
condition of animal life; that the blood needs | hold communication with these spirits decal 
a constant supply of fresh air to keep its| their sorcerers, but do not worship them in 
vitality and to enable it to perform its proper | any way or try to propitiate them with offer- 
functions. Oxygen is that part of the atmos-| ings. Whena Kolosh dies his body is burned, 
pheric air which supports respiration, and | and arude monument placed where the ashes 
fortunately this gas is the most abundant of| are buried. They believe that the spirit lives 
all known elements. It forms nine-tenths of | forever, but have no idea of any reward for 
water, nearly one-fourth of atmospheric air, | virtue or punishment for vice. According to 
one half of silica, chalk alumnia, etc. It| their belief strict distinction of rank is pre- 
enters largely into the constitutions of all the | served in the other world, all the chiefs being 
important rocks and minerals, and into all| in one place, the common people in another, 
vegetable and animal tissue. During the| and theslaves in a corner by themselves, only 
vital process of respiration this gas forms a| when slaves are killed at the funeral of their 
combination with the carbon contained in the | chief, their souls remain in eternal attendance 
venous blood, and the two form the carbonic | on their master. This cruel custom was said 
acid gas which we exhale or throw out as un-| to be abolished under the Russian rule, but 
fit to support animal life. Now, the very | it always has existed, and is kept up to the 
firat principle—the very foundation of health | present day, though the ceremonies are per- 
—is the law “‘ that the air which we take in| formed out of reach of the authorities. v- 
should be pure”—entirely free from any | eral cases of the kind have occured since the 
taint. Impure air and water are the most | transfer of the territory, in spite of the vigi- 
active and powerful agents for the generation | lance of the authorities, and no wonder, as 
and propagation of zymotic disease. our government has done nothing to suppress 
Air that has been respired contains, besides | slavery where it exists right under the very 
the carbonic acid gas, a quanity of organic | eyes of military rale. When a child is born 
matter which remains suspended in the atmos-| it is carried and nursed by the mother until 
phere of a close room, When such air is in-| it is able to crawl and munch away on dried 
troduced into the system again, it will poison | salmon ; then the scanty clothing of fur with 
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which it was covered at first is removed, and 
to strengthen its constitution, the child is im- 
mersed in the river or sea every morning ; 
but as their own parents would be likely to 
yield to the piteous cries of the little martyrs 
to discipline, this duty is generally entrusted 
to an uncle or some other relative who stops 
all weeping and screaming with a liberal ap- 
plication of the switch. The children im- 
plicitly obey their parents at all ages, and 
great care is bestowed upon the old and dis- 
abled. Orphans are always provided for by 
the community, and fare as well as any of the 
other children. When a young man wishes 
to marry, he first asks the consent of his 
parents, and when that is obtained, he goes to 
the village where his intended lives, and 
sends a proposal through some “mutual 
friend,’ and if the answer is favorable, he 
repairs to the house at once with some presents 
for the parents and relatives of the girl, and 
then takes immediate possession of his new 
chattel without any further ceremonies. A 
short time after this the new Benedict pays 
a visit to his wife’s relations in company with 
her, and if she has nothing to complain of 
then, presents must be made to him and his 
bride, exceeding in value those he made at 
first. The Koloski only regard relationship 
on the mother’s side, and the succession and 
inheritance are confined to the female line. 
Polygamy is the general custom, and exists 
even among the Christian Kenaitze, where it 
is tolerated by the native and half-breed 
priests in the families of chiefs. The wives 
often quarrel, and stabs with knives and dag- 
gers are not of very rare occurrence.—Dela- 
ware County Republican. 





NOTICES. 


The Union of First-day Schools, within the limits 
of Salem Quarterly Meeting of Friends, will meet 
at Mullica Hill, N. J., on Seventh-day, Ninth mo. 
16th, 1876, at 10 A.M. All are invited to attend. 

RevuBEN WOOLMAN, \ Clerks 
HannaH ANN HERITAGE, : 





CIRCULAR MEETING 
At Merion, on First-day next, 17th inst., at 3 
o’clock. A train leaves Penna. R. R. Depot, 32d 
and Market, at 1 P.M., stopping at Elm Station, 
about } to $ mile above the Meeting-house. 





Hoping to have the company of Friends from a 
distance who propose attending the First-day School 
General Conference, to be held at Race street, on 
Fifth-day, Tenth mo. !9th, at 10 A.M., and continue 
two or more days, it has been concluded to hold 
the annual meeting of the Philadelphia Association 
on 17th, at 10 A.M., holding sessions that day and 
probably Fourth-day afternoon or evéning. 





paia Monthly Meeting is held on Fourth- 
day morning, at the meeting for worship, prece- 
ding which several hundred children connected 


with the schools on the premises are usually in gt. 
tendance, being perhaps the only Friends’ meeting 
where such a gathering is known. 





TueRre are now 3,000 children in Japan receiving 
instruction in the English language. 


THe Russian Academy of Science, which jg 
about to celebrate the 150th year of its existence, 
was founded at St. Petersburg by Catharine I. 


Two Chinese mandarins visited the Post-Office 
Department in Washington, last week, in order to 
examine the workings of the postal system in this 
country, with a view of reporting them to their 
Government. 


THE vacation schools in Providence are reported 
to have been successful. The attendance has been 
about 90 toaschool. The manner of teaching is 
somewhat different from that of the regular school, 
oral instruction and object teaching being employed, 
in lieu of text books, tu a itarge degree. The little 
ones: seem to enjoy the schools very much. If there 
are any so small that they wish to sleep during part 
of the session, they are permitted to do so undis- 
turbed. The object of these schools has been to 
establish a place where parents could send their 
children and know that they were safe from the 
evils of the streets, and yet not be forced to study 
hard enough, in the hot weather, to injure them in 
the least.—New York Tribune. 


Ma advices have been received at San Fran- 
cisco, from Hong Kong, via Shanghae, to the 15th 
ult. The report of the massacre of Christians in 
Niog Koue Fou isconfirmed. The Catholic church 
was destroyed, the officiating priest tortured and 
killed, his attendants torn to pieces, dead bodies 
were taken from their graves and defiled, and one 
hundred of tke congregation were slaughtered. 
Other assaults and murders of Christians had fol- 
lowed, and forty buildings had been destroyed. The 
French Minister was taking steps to secure the pun- 
ishment of the guilty, who included numerous offi- 
cials of rank. The difficulty with England contin- 
ued unsettled, and the situation seemed to grow 
more critical every day. Renewed revolts, the in- 
trigues of secret societics, and want of money were 
also embarrassing the Chinese Government. The 
rice and other crops in Japan have been damaged 
by prolonged drought.— Public Ledger. 


Tue Turks bombarded Alexinatz on the firat of 
this month, and defeated the Servians with great 
loss of life. The London Standard correspondent of 
the 6th inst. says: “Seven Russian medical officers 
who have arrived from Alexinatz confirm the 
worst accounts of Friday’s disaster. They say the 
Servians do not hold any position at Alexinatz, and 
confirm the report of the Turkish advance on Bel- 
grade by way of Kragujevatz.” On the 8th, the 
special correspondent again telegraphs from Bel- 
grade: “The Turks on Monday occupied the left 
bank'of the Morava, Alexinatz is in their power. 
It is utterly deserted. The Turks committed great 
atrocities during and after the battle of Friday. 
Hideous stories reach me of rape and murder, of 
wounded Russians tied to trees and roasted, and 
girls outraged and flayed alive. -The roads are 
filled with thousands of fugitives. The Govern- 
ment claim victories and keep the public in the 
dark about the danger which is threatening them. 
There is now no force between the Turks and Bel- 
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THOSE WHO 
: PREFER THE SIMPLER AND QUIETER STYLES 
, IN THE MATTER OF 

: DRESS 

ARE INVITED TO INSPECT 
(EITHER IN PERSON OR BY CORRESPONDENCE) 


THE PREPARATIONS OF OUR HOUSE, 


WHICH ARE GOTTEN UP WITH THE 


] PRECISE PURPOSE 


@ To meet the tastes of those who make it a point to dress with 
. Tr: 7 T ™ 
| NEATNESS AND CARE, 
And require in their Clothing qualities that endure both to the eye and to the wear. 
We have almost daily testimonials from Clergymen and persons in the 
Professions, speaking of the Delighted Satisfaction 


OUR GOODS GIVE. 





“e HEN as to Prices and terms of dealing, our equitable rules can scarcely be 
improved upon. We have but ONE PRICE, and that the lowest. We sell 
for CASH that we may be able to keep prices lowest. We GUARANTEE 

the quality and the price to be as marked on the ticket attached to each garment; 

and in order that we may permit no possible cause of dissatisfaction to remain with 
any one, we agree to return the purchase money rather than have a customer feel 
disappointed in his bargain. 


, Doing Business on these Principles and Offering these Advantages, 
; WE SUBSCRIBE OURSELVES, 


VERY RESPECTFULLY, 
A OAK HALL, 


8. E. Cor. Sixthé Market Ss. q ANAMAKER & BROWN. 


PHILADELPHIA, 
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FANCY CARDS 11 styles with name 10 cents. 
95 Post Paid. J. B. hus} ED, Nassau, N. Y. 


ROSE-BUDS IN WINTER 


Strong Pot Roses, speciall; red for fall planting and 
quick-bloom, sent a wm =f bmg postpaid. Hive splendid 
varieties, all labeled, for 1,003 12 do. 5903, 19 do. 
$3.00; 26 do. 4.003 35 do. . For 10 cents 
each additional, one Magnificent mium Rose to 
every dollar’s worth ordered. Send for our new GUIDE 
TO ROSE-CULTURE, and choose from over 3 
finest sorts. Address THE DINGEE & CONARD CO., 
RosE-GROWERS, West Grove,-Chester Co., Pa. 


KAUB, FRYMIER 
& EDWARDS, 


Successors to 
B. DORSEY & SON, 


China, Glass, and 
Queensware. 


OLD STAND, 923 MARKET STREET, 
_ Opposite New Post Office, 

Are offering great inducements to purchasers of 

_ FRENCH CHINA DINNER AND TEA SETS, 
Plain and decorated, choice styles and superior cuality, 
An_ extensive and varied assortment of CHAMBER 
SETS, FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC GLASSWARE, plain 
cut, and engraved. Our stock has been carefully selected 
and purchased for cash, enabling us to sell at the lowest 
cash prices, Especial care devoted to our retail depart- 
ment. Particular attention given to decoration of china 
and glass to order, in full sets or to match broken sets. 
Full line of latest styles and best makes of Silver-Plated 


Ware. 
CARPETINGS. 
ONE-PRICE CARPET WAREHOUSE. 


Window Shades, Oil Cloths, Mats, etc. 


BENJAMIN CREEN, 
33 North Second St., Philada. 


FURNITURE. 


ESTABLISHED 1847. 
S$. B. REGESTER, 


Designer, Manufacturer and Dealer in fine Walnut 

and Cottage Furniture, the Woven Wire Spring, 

Hair and Husk Mattress constantly on hand. Repair- 

ing, Varnishing and Upholstering promptly attended 

to. Furniture carefully packed, removed and stored. 
No. 526 CALLOWHILL ST., PHILAD’ A. 


C. W. SLAGLE & CoO., 
FLOUR AND GRAIN 


Commission Merchants, 
118 & 133 North St., Baltimore Md., 


Soxicir consignments of Flour, Grain, Seeds and all 
kinds of Country produce. Liberal cash advances 
made on shipments. 


THE. PENN MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA. 
ASSETS ACCUMULATED, $5,604,329.24. 


The Penn isa purely Mutual Company. All of its sur. 
us premiums are returned tothe members every year, thus 
‘arnishing insursnce at the lowest possible rates. Ail pol- 
icies non-forfeitable for their value. Endowment policies 
issued at life rates. Agents Wanted. Apply to H.S. 
STEPHENS, Vice-President, 921 Chestnut Stree’, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


AGENTS double their money selling “Dr. Chase’s Im 
proved ($2) og ook.” Address Dr. Chase’s 
Printing Heuee, Ann Arbor, Mich. 




















W* are selling the best fresh new crop imported 

Teas of all kinds and grades of either Green 
Black or Japan at 40 c., 50 c., 60c., 70c., 80¢., 90c., 
$1.00 per pound, and can send one pound by mail 
by adding 18c. per lb. for postage to any part of the 
country. Friends from a distance can rely on get- 
ting good teas for the money. Direct to WILLIAM 
INGRAM & SON, Tea Dealers, 31 North Second 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





ESTABLISHED 1853. 


SUL MANTELS 


Of the latest and most beautiful Designs, and all other Slate Work on haa 
Imade to order. 
FACTORY AND SALESROOMS No. 1210 RIDGE AVENUE. 
WILSON & MILLER, 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNA, 








Faruittre Warerooms, 227 N. 10th Street. 
I. F. HOPKINS, 


Manufacturer and Dealer in 


Fine Cabinet Ware, 


WOVEN WIRE SPRINGS, 


HAIR AND HUSK MATTRESSES ON HAND. 


i” Repairing, Varnishing and Upholstering neatlly done. 


EVE RYT HIN c Seeds, Implements, Machi- 


nery, and Fertilizers. 
New Catalogue, 200 Illustra- 
tions, mailed on receipt 10 cent 


stamp. 
FARM A. B. COHU, 
w 197 Water Sr., N. ¥ 


PY ee ee 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


No. VOL ARCH STREET. 
ASSFTS, $134,957.36. 


ON EITHER THE MUTUAL OR CASH PLAN. 


Insures against Loss or aaa by Fire on Houses, Stores 
and other Buildings, limited or Perpetual, and on Fur- 
niture, Goods, Wares, Merchandise,Lumber, etc. 


DIRICTORS: 
CALEB CLOTHIER, Girard Life Ins., 633 Chest. St. 
ALAN WOOD, Sheet-Iron, 519 Arch street. 
THOMAS MATHER, Lumber, Broad & Wallace Sireets sts. 
T. ELLWOOD CHAPMAN, Fire Insurance, 701 Arch st. 
WILLIAM P. REEDER, 501 Commerce street. 
FRANCIS T. ATKINSON, Notions, 501 Market street. 
THOMAS E. BENNETT, Dry Goods, 112 N. Ninth street. 
CHAS. LIPPINCOTT, Soda Water Fountains, 925 Filbert st. 
SAMUEL W. JACOBS, Carriages, 617 Arch street 
WM. H. JONES, Agricultural Implements, 1621 Market st. 
SAMUEL S. ASH, Upholsterer, 21 & 23 N. Tenth street. 
CALVIN TAGGART, 104 North Delaware Avenue. 


CMPMBNERE™ | FAQSGMASERE Bes 


Pleasant and Profitable Employment. 

“Beautiful!” “Charming!” “Oh, how lovely ! “What 
are they worth?’ etc. Such are the exclamations of thgse 
who see the large, elegant new chromos produced b e 
European and American Chromo Publishing Co. Every 
one will wantthem, It requires no talking to sell the pie- 
tures, they speak for themselves. Convassers, agents, and 
ladies and gentlemen out of employment, will find this the 
best opening ever afforded to make money. For full par- 
ticulars send stamp for confidential eircular. Address 


¥. GLEASON & CO., 738 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


FOR THE 
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